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Luther’s Bible and its Influence on German Life 
By the Rev. Professor H. Offermann, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


T is the aim of this paper to give a brief 
but accurate account of Luther’s Bible 
and the place it holds among German-speak- 
ing people. To this end four points will be 
considered: Luther’s personal attitude to 
the Bible; the history of his translation; the 
abiding worth of this translation; its influ- 
ence on German life. 


Luther and the Bible 

The famous Luther monument at Worms 
represents the Reformer in a characteristic 
attitude: his eye is turned to heaven, his 
right hand rests upon the Bible. No other 
attitude could be more typical of the real 
Luther. Even to-day no one who under- 
stands Luther can think of him without also 
thinking of the Bible, whose foremost cham- 
pion he became. 

And yet during a considerable time of his 
life Luther did not know the Bible at all. 
‘“When I was twenty years old,” he tells us, 
“T had not seen one. Finally I found a 
Bible in the Library at Erfurt, which I often 
read—to the great surprise of Dr. Staupitz.”’ 


Luther’s first acquaintance with the Bible 
determined his whole course; the Bible be- 
came his daily companion and the study of 
the Bible one of the greatest delights of his 
life. He writes: ‘‘ What the pasture is to 
the animal, the home to man, the nest to the 
bird, the rock to the goat, the water to the 
fish, Holy Scripture is to the believing souls.” 

For years Luther studied the Bible in the 
official Latin translation, the Vulgate. In 
1516, however, the noted scholar Desiderius 
Erasmus published the first printed edition of 
the Greek New Testament, while the first 
Hebrew Old Testament had appeared as early 
as 1488. Luther understood neither Hebrew 
nor Greek. But being convinced that the 
pure gospel would not be preserved to the 
church without the knowledge of these lan- 
guages on the part of its ministers, he began 
to take up the study of both Hebrew and 
Greek that he might be able to understand 
the Word of God in the original. 

But Luther was just as anxious to have the 
Bible read and studied by the people in their 
mother tongue. For this purpose, however, 
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the existing German translations of the 
Bible were utterly unfit. They were little 
known, full of errors, based upon the Latin 
Vulgate, and written in a clumsy style which 
the people did not understand. Luther had 
to do the work himself—and he did it. While 
at the Wartburg he found time and leisure for 
this new task of his life, in many respects the 
most important 
and without 
question the 
most beautiful 
task he had ever 
undertaken. 

History of Lu- 


ther’s Trans- 
lation 

Luther’s stay 
at the Wartburg 
is one of the 
dramatic inci- 
dents of his life. 
He arrived there 
early in May, 
1521, and left 
early in March, 
1522. In De- 
cember, 1521, he 
made a_ secret 
journey to Wit- 
tenberg, staying 
with friends for 
several days. 
After his return 
to the Wartburg 
he wrote to Jo- 
hannes Lange 
at Erfurt: “I 
shall remain 
here in hiding 
until Easter; 
meanwhile I 
shall translate 
the New Testa- 
ment into the 
German lan- 
guage as the 
friends wish me 
to do. I hear 
you are engaged in the same work. Continue 
as you have begun! I wish to God that every 
town would have its own translator and that 
this book would dwell in the tongues, hands, 
eyes, ears and hearts of all.’ In January he 
wrote to Amsdorf: ‘I am going to translate 
the Bible, although I know that the work is be- 
yond my strength. Now I see what it means 
to translate, and why no one who attempted 
it has yet given his name.”’ 

Nevertheless, Luther was not without ex- 
perience when he began the work. At various 
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times he had translated and published small 
portions of the Bible, and all of them had been 
received by the people with the greatest de- 
light. This must not only have encouraged 
him, but it also facilitated his labors. As a 
matter of fact, the work proceeded more rapid- 
ly than anyone could have dreamed ; for 
within the short time of three months the 
whole New Tes- 
tament was com- 
pleted. The 
basis of the 
translation was 
the Greek text 
furnished by 
Erasmus in the 
second edition 
of his New Tes- 
tament (Basel, 
1519). 

In the spring 
of 1522 Luther 
returned to Wit- 
tenberg. His 
translation of 
the New Tes- 
tament was 
finished, but 
before he sent 
the manuscript 
to the printer 
he went over 
it most care- 
fully, together 
with Melanch- 
thon and other 
friends. To 
Spalatin he 
writes: “On 
my Patmos I 
translated _ not 
only the Gos- 
pel of St. John, 
but the entire 
New Testa- 
ment. Now 
we are at 
work polishing 
everything, 
Philip and I: by the grace of God it will be 
a fine piece of work.” 

The printing was done by Melchior Lotther 
of Wittenberg, and on the 21st of September, 
1522, the work was completed. On the title- 
page neither the name of the author nor the 
year of publication was given. But all knew 
that the work had been done by Luther him- 
self; it bore in form and spirit the marks of 
his genius, and almost at once won its way 
into the heart of the German people. Within 
a few months the first edition of three thou- 
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sand copies was completely sold out. A 
second edition appeared in December and 
cther editions followed. 

The translation of the Old Testament im- 
posed upon Luther a still more difficult task. 
But with the help of his friends, and by freely 
consulting noted Hebrew scholars, he was 
finally able to finish his work. The work ap- 
peared in parts. The first part was printed in 
1523, and comprised the Pentateuch, It was 
followed in 1524 by a second and a third vol- 
ume. The Prophetical books were not printed 
until 1532. Finally, in the year 1534, the first 
complete edition of Luther’s Bible left the 
press of Hans Lufft at Wittenberg. 

Luther was highly pleased, but at the same 
time he was also untiring in his zeal to revise 
and improve his translation, as new editions 
became necessary. In 1539 he organized a 
permanent Revision Committee composed of 
his intimate friends, who would meet at his 
house once a week. The fruit of their labors 
is embodied in the edition of 1541. The text 
of the last edition, prepared by Luther himself 
and published in 1545, is regarded as the stand- 
ard text of Luther’s Bible. During Luther's 
life more than 100,000 copies of his Bible 
were printed and sold. But Luther himself 
never received or accepted a cent of remu- 
neration for his labors. 


Value of Luther's Translation 

When Luther began to translate the New 
Testament he could not follow any generally 
accepted rules. But in an open letter pub- 
lished in 1530 he has stated the general prin- 
ciples underlying his translation in a most 
admirable manner. First of all he endeavored 
to reproduce in his translation the true mean- 
ing of the original text. His next aim was to 
present the Word of God in a language intel- 
ligible to all. Finally he wished to preserve 
in his translation the sacred character of the 
Bible. 

How far did Luther succeed in realizing his 
own ideals? In answer to this question we 
call attention to three points which in our be- 
lief make Luther's Bible the matchless leader 
of all modern translations: its accuracy, its 
simplicity, its beauty. 

(a) Ms Accuracy.—By accuracy we do not 
mean literalness. Luther did not attempt to 
give a literal translation. He realized that in 
many cases a too literal translation would 
only obscure the true meaning of a passage. 
What he aimed at was fidelity to the divine 
truth, and interpretation of this truth in the 
spirit of the holy writers themselves. The 
accuracy of his translation is therefore not 
one of the letter, but that of the spirit. It is, 
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of course, not absolute, but even in the light 
of modern scholarship the number of actual 
mistakes in Luther's Bible is remarkably 
small. 

(b) Zs Simplicity.—In his address at Lu- 
ther’s funeral Melanchthon said that the Ger- 
man Bible because of its clearness could give 
the reader more light than most commenta- 
ries. And, indeed, Luther's German is won- 
derfully clear and pure; it is as clear as crys- 
tal and as pure as gold. It is familiar to the 
mother in the house and to the laborer in the 
field. It is in most cases so simple that a 
child will understand it, and yet it is always 
chaste and dignified. 

(c) /ts Beauty.—Luther's language is also 
of rare beauty. Not that Luther himself had 
aimed at elegance of style; the beauty of his 
translation is not the result of a studied effort, 
but the natural beauty that lies in the perfect 
harmony between letter and spirit, form and 
content, thought and word. The words may 
be simple, but they are always appropriate 
and in harmony with the sacred character of 
the Bible. He who reads Luther's Bible is 
constantly impressed by the spirit of devotion 
which permeates the translation. 


Its Influence on German Life 

The influence of Luther's Bible on German 
life and literature in the past as well as in the 
present cannot be overestimated. Before Lu- 
ther there were many German dialects, but no 
common German language. Luther laid the 
foundation of modern literary German, and in 
his Bible he created a model after which all Ger- 
man literature since then has been patterned. 
Through all his writings, but especially 
through his translation of the Bible, he taught 
the Germans how to use their own mother 
tongue. 

In his Bible Luther gave the Germans not 
only a common language but also a common 
spirit, and thus his Bible became the chief 
instrument by which the German tribes were 
made a spiritual unit, a nation jn the true 
sense. In all the literature of the world there 
is no book that has exerted such a deep and 
wide influence upon a single nation as Lu- 
ther's Bible upon the German people. 

But after all, it is the religious influence of 
Luther's Bible which counts most. And in 
this respect words fail to express in adequate 
terms the service this wonderful translation 
has rendered the cause of Christ and true re- 
ligion. In Luther's Bible the new interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel which Luther and the 
Reformation gave to the world not only has its 
life source but has also found its classic ex- 
pression, 


